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long standing and of most successf al operation. Such systems
show an accurate correlation between purposes and results ;
but while they must be ranked high from such a basis of judg
ment, comparison with more modern systems must be insti-
tuted upon the basis of purpose.

The rapidity with which the Japanese have modified their
ancient social structure and assimilated the culture of Western
civilization, chiefly by means of the adoption and possible im-
provement of the ideas and methods of Western education,
indicates the extent to which the characteristics of Oriental
society are due to the established education rather than to
inherent racial traits.

Such a system of education aims simply to recapitulate the
past, to sum up in the individual the life of the past, in order
that he may not vary from it or advance beyond it. It
aims to form habits of thought and action identical with
those of the past without developing any ability to modify or
adjust habit to new conditions. So far as instruction is added
to training, it is without any rational basis. It is not instruc-
tion in the sense that it seeks to interpret to the individual
the meaning of a social custom. At every point education con-
sists in indicating to the individual what to do, to feel, or to
think ; the exact way in which the act is to be performed, or
the emotional reaction expressed; and finally constant repeti-
tion until the habit is unalterably fixed. This is education as
Recapitulation.
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